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‘were to be in readiness for the call 
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Ten Years Ago 


By Willard T. Chevalier 


ODAY is April sixth. Ten years 
ago the United States entered 
the Great War. Many recall the 

day vividly, and thrill to the mem- 
ory ; others, however, had discounted 
the formal declaration and had al- 
ready bent their thoughts toward 
preparation for active service. To 
these, April sixth appeared but as 
one of many feverish days, and 
today its identity is lost in a haze of 
vague and crowdeu memories. 
Among the latter are those who 
helped to organize the “first nine” 
engineer regiments. Early in Feb- 
ruary they had met in the first con- 
ferences looking toward the forma- 
tion of “Reserve Regiments” of en- 
gineers. Through March, more con- 
ferences. Then the declaration, which 
broke down the last barriers of re- 
straint. All energies were now di- 
rected toward raising these regiments 
to strength with all possible speed. 
Reserve officers were called into ac- 
tive service; more were commis- 
sioned. During April, recruiting sta- 
tions were opened and volunteers 
sought for enlistment in the “En- 
Once enrolled, they 


to active service at any time. They 
were keen, those recruits. Some wept 
because they might not march from 
the recruiting desk directly up a 
gang-plank. 

In nine cities all this was happen- 
ing. New York, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia — each 
was raising a Reserve Regiment of 
Engineers. Soon all were recruited 
to strength. Then came the final 

calls, company by company. The re- 
servists assembled at their rendez- 


vous. There they met: the comrades 
—some old friends, others wholly 
str whom they were to 
live and work for nearly two years. 
There they submitted to the yoke of 
military discipline, at first so strange 


-and galling to almost all, but eventu- 


ally to be borne cheerfully as an es- 
sential instrument of victory. 

3y mid-July, the “Big Parade” 
was on in earnest. From the grilling 
and nerve-racking drili fieids of 
Jute, the engineer units 
marched to their entraining and em- 
barking points, not regular soldiers, 
to be sure, but none the less, alert, 
fit, disciplined men, conscious of 
what was expected of them and 
grimly determined to measure up to 
it. They were ignorant of much of 

(Continued on page 4) 


Director Elected 


HE Board of Direction, at its 

meeting at Asheville vr April 

18, accepted the resignation of 
Con M. Buck, Director of District 
No. 14 and in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution elected, 
as his successor to fill the unexpired 
term, Gilbert J. Bell. 

Mr. Buck was elected on January 
19 last but was unable to attend the 
subsequent meeting of the Board of 
Direction because of ill health, and 
new has found it necessary to resign 
for the same reason. 

Mr. Bell has been a member of 
the Society since 1887. During all 
this time his work has been with the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railway in various capacities. At 
present he is District Engineer with 
headquarters at Topeka. 
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An Open Letter 


MEMBERS: 


To you, both from the East and 
the West—the Colorado members are 
looking forward to the opportunity 
of extending a mighty hearty wel- 
come, in true Denver style, at the 
time of the Convention next July. 

The Call of the Rockies is to be 
combined with Convention plans in 
such a way as makes for an ideal 
summer vacation. The social and 
recreational features which the reg- 
ular program will include, drives into 
the mountains for dinners, dances 
and picnics, golf and entertainment 
may be combined with a visit to the 
scenic wonders of our State. 

At a time when trout are at their 
best in the mountain streams and the 
snow-capped peaks are inviting vis- 
itors to Colorado from all parts of 
the country—come and visit with us 
for awhile in the National play- 
ground where the technique of fishing 
and the science of engineering may be 
most advantageously combined. 

In the summer all roads lead to 
Denver—out where the West begins. 

Clifford A. Betts, Secretary 


Columbia Scholarship 


NCE again the Scholarship in 
Civil Engineering at Columbia 
is at the Society's disposal. 

The Scholarship pays $350 toward 
the annual tuition fees, which vary 
from $340 to $360, according to the 
details of the course selected. Juniors 
of the Society, or members of the 
Student Chapters, have special pref- 
erence. The work is post-graduate. 

Applications should reach Head- 
quarters before July 1, should state 
the age, place of birth, education, col- 
lege activities of the applicant. and 
should be accompanied by references 
and. a photograph. 
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Art and the Engineer 
NCOMPROMISING devotion 
to his chosen work has led many 

an engineer to offer all esthetic tastes 

on the altar of his profession. There 
have been, however, many notable 
exceptions, and prominent among 
these was the late Desmond Fitz- 

Gerald, Past-President of the Soci- 

ety, whose collection of paintings and 

water colors was sold at the Ameri- 

can Art Galleries, April 21 and 22. 

Mr. FitzGerald had a wide reputa- 
tion among lovers of impressionists’ 
paintings. He was an early enthusi- 
ast for the truth and beauty which he 
saw and felt in the art of the Im- 
pressionists—not a late convert to 
the cult. He was early a friend of 
Claude Monet and a buyer of his 
paintings. He did not stop with 
Monet’s productions, however, but 
reached out for the works of others 
who saw not with Monet’s eyes, but 
who worked on principles which he 
revealed to them. 

Mr. FitzGerald was among the 
leaders in Boston in his service to 
art, his collection in the gallery built 
at his home in Brookline being fre- 
quently drawn upon by the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

His Winslow Homer water color 
“The Portage” is reproduced in this 
issue by permission of the American 
Art Galleries. 


Something to be 
Proud of 


HE members of the Georgia Lo- 

cal Section may well be proud of 
the fellowing communication ad- 
dressed to them: 


“WHEREAS, the Atlanta Bond Commis- 
sion, charged with the proper expenditure 
of $1,000,000.00 for viaducts over Central 
Avenue, and Pryor Street, found them- 
selves confronted with technical plans 
which needed careful engineering analysis, 
and, 
“WHEREAS, it was their desire to have 
these plans analyzed by engineers belong- 
ing to a national society and having a na- 
tional standing, and, 
“WHEREAS, the American Society of 
Civil Engineers expressed their willingness 
and did appoint a committee to collaborate 
with the Atlanta Bond Commission, and, 
“WHEREAS, this committee was com- 
posed of: 

“Mr. C. C. Whitaker, Chairman, 

Mr. Robert G. Lose, 

Mr. Frederick H. McDonald, and, 
“WHEREAS, these men gave untiring 
service and work, and submitted a report 
under date of August 25, 1926, and sup- 
plemental thereto, under date of September 
14, 1926, which were finally accepted and 


Tue Portace 


This painting by Winslow Homer is from the coliec- 
tion of the late Desmond FitzGerald, Past President 


adopted by the railroads, the Bond Com- 
mission and all parties of interest, as a 
basis for plans to be drawn, therefore, 
“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Bond 
Commission does extend to these three 
men, and to their Local Chapter of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, its 
thanks and appreciation for this invalu- 
able civic service, which was carried for- 
ward in an unselfish manner, and with no 
possible idea of personal gain on the part 
of the committee. 
“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
a copy of this resolution be framed and 
sent to each member of the committee, and 
be sent to the Georgia Chapter of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and 
that a copy be sent to the daily press for 
publication.” 
“I certify that the above is a true and 
exact copy of Resolution passed by the 
Bond Commission at their meeting of 
March 29, 1927. 

“Henderson Hallman, 

Sccictar,, Atianta Boiid Commission.” 


VVomen Members 
imo moot question, “Shall women 


be members of the Society?’, 
seems to be settled by the election of 
Miss, Elsie Eaves as an Associate 
Member. 

On August 30, 1926, Mrs. Laura 
Austin Munson was elected a Junior 
Member, and on March 14, 1927, 
Miss Mary Olga Soroka was elected 
a Junior and Miss Eaves an Associ- 
ate Member. 

The newspaper publicity accorded 
Miss Eaves’ election to Corporate 
Membership indicates that the public 
press considered it “news”, but the 
almost universally garbled treatment 


of the subject indicates that some- 
thing different to write about was the 
news element rather than its signifi- 
cance as a trend of the times in So- 
ciety as well as in world affairs. 


Miscellany 


On March 23rd last, Clemens Herschel, 
Past-President of the Society, celebrated 
his 85th birthday by cutting a handsome 
cake which was adorned by four large 
candles each indicating a score of years, 
and five smaller ones for the five years 
beyond the “fourscore” mark. 


The President and the Secretary recent- 
ly signed the membership certificate of a 
member whose election took place in 1902. 
It is not often that a certificate is issued 
a quarter of a century after election, but 
if an earlier issued certificate is lost ike 
mystery is solved. 


A bridge bears the following inscription : 

“Formerly the richest countries were 
those in which Nature was most bountiful, 
Now the richest countries are those in 
which Man is most active, for in our age 
of the world if Nature is parsimonious 
we know how to compensate for her defi- 
ciencies. Our Engineers can correct the er 
ror and remedy the evil, for the powers of 
Nature, nothwithstanding their apparent 
magnitude, are fixed and stationary, but 
the powers of Man so far as experiencd 


or analogy can guide us are unlimited.’] 


Society membership is still increasing a 
more than the usual rate. For the firs 
five months of 1925 applications for ad 
mission totaled 347. For the corresponding 


period in 1926 they numbered 452, an in¥ 5 
crease of 30%; and for this year they tota 


526, an increase over 1925 of 52%. 
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The Denver Trip 


ET those who dream of travel in- 

dulge themselves in the attrac- 
tions incident to the “Official Tour” 
arranged in connection with the Con- 
vention at Denver next July. 

New York to New York, 22 days, 
about $410; just about right for a 
real vacation. It ‘would be fine if 
those members and their friends liv- 
ing on the Pacific Coast could only 
arrange an east-bound trip to join 
up at perhaps St. Louis, or at Den- 
ver, switching off after Yellowstone. 

Perhaps it is not an impracticable 
idea and doubtless Henry Tours, 
Inc., would be glad to learn whether 
there seems to be a sufficiently general 
desire to warrant undertaking to or- 
ganize it. The Society has no finan- 
cial interest in the trip, and only 
takes the part of assuring members 
that the price ss reasonable and the 
service good. Those who went on 
the Alaska trip last year testify 
warmly to both features. 


Mr. Henry is preparing a circular - 


which describes the trip in detail, ab- 
stracts from which are printed on 
page 205 of Part I, (Society Affairs). 


City Planning 
¢ the letter issued recently by the 

Executive Committee of the City 
Planning Division to its members 
there was incorporated an analysis 
of the geographical distribution of 
membership in that Division. 

Of those non-resident in North 
America, it was found that the en- 
rollment included six in Japan, three 
in China, three in India, and two in 
Cuba, in Hawaii, in Argentine Re- 
public and in Porto Rico. Ten others, 
resident in Scotland, the Philippine 
Islands, Australia, Siam, British East 
Africa, Greece, Brazil, Colombia and 
Nicaragua, completed a list of thirty. 


Manual No. | 


ARLY in May, each member 
should receive “Manual No. 1 of 
Engineering Practice.” 

Manual No. 1 is a distinct innova- 
tion. The fact that it is given a 
number implies that others will fol- 
low. The words, “Engineering Prac- 
tice”, indicate the breadth of field 
which is in review. The mood in 
which it is written indicates an effort 
to be practical, to provide an every- 
day, usable, engineering tool. 

It is eminently fitting that the first 
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of such efforts should be with respect 
to the general practice of the engi- 
neering profession, to the practical 
application of the ethical principles 
of the profession. Later will come 
specialized phases of technical prac- 
tice—at least such is the program 
and some subjects are in process of 
development. 

No promise is made in regard to 
frequency or to subject matter, ex- 
cept that when, as, and if issued, 
these “Manuals” will have been sub- 
jected to such careful scrutiny that 
they will be authoritative and will 
have been adopted as such by the 
Board of Direction of the Society. 


Visits to Sections 

RESIDENT STEVENS in com- 

pleting his recent trip to the 
Panama Canal, took advantage of an 
opportunity to visit and address the 
Local Sections of the Society at San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and Denver. 

On April 13th, he and the Secre- 
tary were the guests of the Local 
Section at Philadelphia, and on April 
14th of the Section at Washington, 
B.C. 

These visits, together with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting on March 
29th at New York; the Board meet- 
ing on April 18th and 19th; and the 
Spring Meeting of the Society at 
Asheville on April 20th, 21st, and 
22d, have drawn heavily on his time. 


Dr. de Thierry 


R. GEORGE HENRY DE 

THIERRY, President of the 
German Society of Civil Engineers, 
and also President of the Association 
of Technical Scientific Societies, and 
Professor of Hydraulics at the Tech- 
nical University of Charlottenburg, 
was entertained at a very impromptu 
luncheon on his arrival in America 
on April 4th last. 

Dr. de Thierry, who will stay in 
the United States a few weeks to lec- 
ture at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on the subject of Hy- 
draulics, was expected; but the ship 
on which he crossed was so delayed 
in its passage that his plans were not 
known until the morning of the 
luncheon. None the less, about 
twenty prominent engineers, most of 
them interested in hydraulics, assem- 
bled, as the guests of Past-President 
Tohn R. Freeman, at the Engineers 


Club, to do honor to Dr. de Thierry. 


May Proceedings 


S this is the last issue until Au- 
gust Ist, an attempt has been 
made to include as many papers 

and discussions as possible. The re- 
sulting volume is correspondingly 
large and varied in character. “The 
Shandaken Tunnel’, by R. W. Gaus- 
mann, Member, describes the con- 
struction of the longest continuous 
tunnel yet built. This connects the 
Schoharie and Esopus water-sheds 
for the Catskill Water Supply of 
New York City. The account of 
methods, progress, and costs gives a 
general insight into the engineering 
conditions on this important work. 


The remaining papers in the May 
Proceedings represents topics pre- 
sented at various Society meetings, 
including many before the technical 
divisions and dating from the An- 
nual Meeting of 1926 through the 
Kansas City Spring Meeting to the 
Seattle Convention. 


“The Eye-Bar Cable Suspension 
Bridge at Florianopolis, Brazil’, is the 
subject of a valuable paper by D. B. 
Steinman and William G. Grove, 
Members. This project is notable 
for the use of a new material, heat- 
treated steel, in the eye-bars ; for the 
novel method of erection, using 
series of chain hoists suspended from 
rope cables ; for the new type of stif- 
fening trusses, using as top chords 
the suspension cables themselves; 
and for the use of rocker towers— 
all notable in themselves but especi- 
ally so in view of the local conditions 
affecting the design and construc- 
tion. This work has excited much 
comment and the present full account 
should answer many questions in the 
minds of interested engineers. 

“Hexagonal Planning, Traffic In- 
tercepter and Orbit” is the title 
under which Noulan Couchon, a dis- 
tinguished town planner of Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada, explains a system of 
street layouts designed to eliminate 
congestion. This question has al- 
ready aroused considerable interest 
and will be welcomed by members of 
the City Planning Division especially. 

“The Relation of Highway Trans- 
portation to the Railway” is dis- 
cussed by Ralph Budd, Member. His 
extensive experience as President of 
a large railway company gives spe- 
cial weight to the complete discus- 
sion, which includes the aspects of 
the automobile, the motcr bus, and 
the motor truck, showing the coin- 
parison of their economic advantages. 
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On the other hand, in his paper 
“Urban and Interurban Buses”, 
Britton I. Budd, President of the 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company and 
various other railroads, addresses 
himself to a different phase of the 
traffic problem. He concludes that 
the economic value of the motor 
coach is largely limited to hauls of 
possibly twenty miles or less, and es- 
pecially in auxiliary service to rail- 
roads and electric street lines. 

The Symposium of the Logging 

Industry, originally presented at Se- 
attle, gives both a bird’s-eye view 
and a detailed account of many im- 
portant engineering elements relat- 
ing to the great industry of the 
Northwest. Ten papers are included, 
comprising “The Engineer in the 
Lumber Industry”, by J. J. Donovan, 
Member; “Logging Railroads”, by 
Walter J. Ryan, Member; “Skyline 
Methods Used for Logging”, by K. 
3erger, Chief Engineer, Washington 
Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. ; “Log- 
ging Flumes”, by Ulysses B. Hough, 
Consulting Engineer, Spokane, 
Wash. ; “Logging Inclines”, by H. G. 
Cowling, Chief Engineer, St. Paul 
and Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; “Ocean Log Rafts”, 
by W. T. Evenson, Assistant Man- 
ager, Benson Timber Company, Clat- 
skanie, Ore.; “The Engineering As- 
pects of Saw-Mill Construction and 
Operation”, by Bror L. Grondal, 
Associate Professor, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash.; “Elec- 
trification of Logging and Mill 
Equipment”, by L. D. Beach, Chief 
Electrical Engineer, The Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, Longview, 
Wash.; “Economic Aspects of Re- 
forestation”, by E. T. Allen, Forester 
‘in Charge, Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association, Portland, 
Ore.; and “Reforestation”, by J. B. 
Woods, Forester, Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Longview, Wash. 

Obviously, it is quite impossible to 
do full justice to all these subjects in 
the compass of short papers; but any 
member who wishes to get a good 
general idea of logging engineering, 
together with not a few important 
details, will find an unusually inter- 
esting review in these papers. The 
Society is fortunate to be able to pre- 
sent such a broad summary of an 
important but specialized field cov- 
ered by acknowledged leaders in that 
work. 

For many years, D. C. Henny, 
Member, has made a study of irriga- 
tion. The paper on “Some Phases of 


Irrigation Finance” will therefore be 
welcomed by those who wish up-to- 
date information on this much-dis- 
cussed question. Among other things, 
he considers crop prices and their ef- 
fect on irrigation development, the 
value and limitations of the irrigation 
district, the problems of large irri- 
gation projects, and their effect on 
local as well as National prosperity, 
and the question of subsidies with 
respect to the economic factors of 
irrigation. 

In his paper “State Reclamation 
in Washington”, R. K. Tiffany, 
Member, describes various features 
of a large State program and draws 
interesting conclusions. He advo- 
cates a definitely conceived program 
for the State both as to its own re- 
clamation development and its rela- 
tion to the National policies, suggest- 
ing further the study and help for 
existing projects that require aid. 

Numerous discussions are also in- 
cluded. Those by Messrs. Janni, 
Myers, McMillan and Walker, 
Turneaure, Steinman, Newlin, Hud- 
son, Nolen, Cauchon, Greeley, Lewis, 
and Finch are closures of their re- 
spective papers. Including these, the 
total discussions number 32, covering 
20 papers. In addition, 9 memoirs 
complete this comprehensive May 
Proceedings. 


Ten Years Ago 


(Continued from page 1) 


the technique of their new craft; 
but they were keen to learn. They 
were bewildered by the new atmos- 
phere into which they had been so 
suddenly plunged ; but they were un- 
sparing of themselves in their effort 
to understand it all. They were on 
many counts crude and inept; but 
they were reducing those counts 
daily through sheer enthusiasm and 
intelligence. They were, in short, 
typical Americans, awakened from 
the traditional complacency of a 
peace-loving people to the staggering 
awareness that they must do some- 
thing to save themselves and do it 
quickly. 

And with all the forlorn fumbling 
and bungling of those early days; it 
is safe to say that of all the troops 
that marched in that magnificent pa- 
rade, none could have rated higher in 
native intelligence, resolution and 
fine soldierly spirit than did those 
volunteers who composed the first 
new regiments of engineers. 

_Safely arrived in France, they 


found various objectives. Some were 
brigaded with the British, some with 
the French. Some were sent to base 
ports, some to the interior cities of 
France. During their service, they 
were to create harbors out of the 
marshes, to contrive the ample arte- 
ries that were to supply an American 
Army as yet not even in embryo, to 
carve endless miles of trenches and 
on occasion to man them in battle 
shoulder to shoulder with their 
brothers of the combatant arms. 

These were the van. Close upon 
their heels followed a mighty host of 
engineers who served the fighting 
men from the very listening posts at 
the fingertips of the embattled army 
to the cantonments that housed the 
newest recruit, still in his lingering 
“civies.” For it was an engineer’s 
war and the call for his service rose 
hourly and insistently from every 
sector and every zene. Railroads 
and railroad yards, dug-outs and 
cesspools, highways and incinerators, 
quarries and wells, reservoirs and 
quays, refrigeration plants and _ la- 
trines, band-stands and _ rail-heads, 
locomotives and camouflage, maps 
and barbed wire, pontoons and tres- 
tles, garages and searchlights, hospi- 
tals and round-houses, machine- 
shops and laundries, prison-pens and 
delousing plants; these were but a 
few of the facilities that must be 
woven into the fabric of modern 
warfare, and the engineer must 
watch constantly over the loom, that 
his manifold threads weave truly into 
the pattern of the whole. 

So he planned and he sweated and 
he improvised. He cast up his needs 
in men and materials. He requisi- 
tioned faithfully. And he waited. If 
they came to him, well and good. If 


they did not, which was usual, heg 
tarried not overlong. His labor he§ 


“wangled”. His materials he “sal- 


vaged”. 


expediency. 


spilling. These were the rules of 


the desperate game the American en- 


gineer tackled-ten years ago today. 
And the soldiers, who 


skill and fidelity of his service. 


His law was the law of ne-§ 
cessity. His creed was the creed off 
His standards of merit 
were the stark standards of accom-§ 
plishment. It mattered only what was 
done, not at all how it had been done.§ 
The worth of his achievement was 
measured not by the dollars thatfj 
made his country richest among the 
nations, but rather by the blood off 
her sons that might be spared thefl 
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